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Our Achilles heel was India. We feared for our communi-
cations with India and we feared for our north-west frontier.
We wanted neither a first-class naval power in the Mediter-
ranean, nor the incursion of a great land power into the Middle
East. And because of the immense length and fundamental
insecurity of our sea communications with our empire, we had
then as now to avoid at all costs such a direct challenge to our
naval supremacy as would be implied by the presence of a
first-class naval power in possession of the Channel ports or
controlling the Pacific.

These considerations had become very present to English
statesmen as they surveyed the world of 1901. Our military
prestige, never very high on the Continent despite the still
persisting fame of Maryborough and Wellington among the
great captains, was tarnished by the heroic resistance of the
Boer republics and by our own tale of blunders in the field. Of
the four continental empires, three were manifestly in process
of dissolution and their dissolution must open the road from
Europe to Asia. It was a commonplace that the Austrian
Empire would not survive the death of the legendary figure of
the Emperor Francis Joseph, himself the last direct personal
link with the Europe of Metternich, his throne the last secular
constitutional link with the Europe of the Middle Ages. On
thei Bosphorus sat 'Abdul the Damned on his accursed throne,'
equally incapable of either government or misgovernment,
while the last of the czars, threatened in the East and detested
in his own country, still casting a shifty but predatory eye on
the Balkans and Constantinople, completed an unusually
troubled picture. In the Pacific the emergence of Japan
as a great naval power threatened a dramatic and, in the
long run, an unfavourable change in the balance of forces in
Asia.

British foreign policy took a much more realistic view of these
facts than it would be likely to do to-day. In those days there
were still close, even intimate, personal relationships between
the ruling families and classes of Europe; the professional
diplomats who formed, as they should in the interests of security
as well as peace, almost an international society of their own,
had greater power and authority; finally, there was no need to